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tuent, a coups d'arbalete et de piques, les 
Nazareens qui veulent toucher a leurs petite 
temples et defendent mieux leurs dieux de bois 
que les riches leurs dieux de marbre et d'or. 
. . . Notre frere, Simeon de Gad, a qui je 
demandai le nom de ces Granges personnages, 
me dit avec un leger sourire qu'il ne put s'em- 
pecher de laisser percer sur l'habituelle gravity 
de son langage, que ces hommes qui couraient 
en foule et souvent par troupes nombreuses 
s'appelaient depuis quelques annees solitaires 
ou moines. Pour moi, cela ne me parait pas 
surprenant quand je vois s'6tablir aussi peu a 
peu dans tout 1'empire la coutume de nommer 
paysans, en langage de Rome, tous les adora- 
teurs des dieux, de quelque rang qu'ils soient, 
a cause de la resistance obstinee des villageois 
ou pagani." 

Nous avons la, resume d'une facon vivante, le 
pro Templis de Libanius, sauf la derniere 
phrase sur l'etymologie de paiens, car Libanius 
6crivant et pensant en grec ne s'inquiete pas 
de ce melange d'idees particulier au latin. Par 
contre, dans Tillemont, Histoire des empereurs, 
tome 5, page 232, a la suite du resume du pro 
Templis, se trouve la meme observation sur 
1'emploi du mot pagani. La ressemblance est 
trop frappante pour que ce ne 6oit qu'une 
simple coincidence. Dans une des notes de 
Daphne, page 206, Vigny resume de nouveau 
le pro Templis en le faisant suivre de cette 
6tymologie du mot paien exactement comme 
dans Tillemont. 

Ceci, d'ailleurs, n'est pas pour attenuer son 
merite, mais pour montrer au contraire que 
cette idee que dans le patronat fond6 sur le 
precaire se trouve l'origine de la feodalit6, est 
une vue synthetique resultant de la lecture des 
textes et a laquelle il est arrive pour les memes 
raisons que cinquante ans plus tard Fustel de 
Coulanges." Certes les faits eux-memes qui 
symboli8ent cette revolution ne sont pas his- 
toriques. II n'y a pas eu de Claudius qui, a 
ma connaissance, se soit fait le precariste d'un 
Theodore de Batn6; Libanius en 363 n'etait 



11 On peut voir dang ses notes les lectures qu'il a 
faites: les ceuvres de Julien, naturellement, de saint 
Jean Chrysostome, de Gregoire de Nazianze, de saint 
Augustin, qui dans ses sermons fait allusion a ce 
nouveau patronat comme a une coutume ordinaire, 
etc. 



pas le vieillard que neus depeint Vigny: il 
n'avait pas encore atteint la cinquantaine ; ni 
Julien n'a reellement prononce cette parole: 
"Tu as vaincu, Galileen"; elle n'est pas non 
plus de lui, la formule que lui fait employer 
Vigny au commencement de la derniere lettre 
qu'aurait 6crite l'empereur : " Moi, Julien, 
souverain-pontife, serviteur du Soleil-Roi et de 
tous les dieux, exterminateur des Francs et 
des autres Barbares, liberateur de la Gaule et 
de l'ltalie . . .," elle se trouve dans une 
lettre apocryphe. Cela Vigny le savait; il a 
pris ces traits, il les a fondus ensemble, il en a 
fait sortir une verite plus profonde, embrassant 
dans une synthese po6tique toute une 6poque 
dont elle donne la cle. 

Ijes admirateurs de Vigny nous sauront peut- 
etre gre d'avoir attir6 l'attention sur une 
faculty du poete qu'il n'avait pas montre, au 
mSme degr6, dans ses autres ceuvres. Si la 
fonction de l'historien rentre dans le domaine 
de l'action, c'est bien a Vigny qu'on pourrait 
appliquer cette pensee de son Journal d'un 
Poete: "Prouver qu'une ame contemplative 
comme eelle de Julien, quand elle daigne don- 
ner quelques-unes de ses idees a Taction, la 
domine et l'agrandit." 

HeNBI FRANgOI8 MULLER. 
Columbia Univertity. 



NOTES ON CHAUCER: THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES 

The Plimpton Fragment op the 
Canterbubt Tales 

A fragmentary ms. of Chaucer's greatest 
work, which seems virtually unknown, 1 yet is 
owned in this country, is of much interest even 
though it consists of only a single sheet. Its 
courteous and liberal owner is Mr. George A. 
Plimpton of New York, who secured it from 

1 It is mentioned by neither Skeat nor Miss Ham- 
mond, and is doubtless the only Chaucer MS. on 
this side of the Atlantic. Mr. W. A. Craigie oblig- 
ingly tells me that it is mentioned in Thorpe'? Cata- 
logue for 1836. 
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the Phillippa collection at Cheltenham; " Phil- 
lipps ms. 9970 (234)" stands at the bottom 
of the first page. It is well written on vellum 
by a single hand, "the ordinary formal hand 
of the second quarter of the fifteenth century, 
say c. 1430-50 ; certainly not later than 1450." * 
It was the outside sheet of a quire of four, 
having catchwords for the next quire at the 
bottom of the fourth page, and what may be 
a signature (possibly or a peculiar form of 
P) at the bottom of the first. The fourth page 
has been much soiled and scribbled on (with 
the date "Ap. 18:1651"), and the sheet then 
folded twice at right angles, stained by some 
liquid and pressed in some way, perhaps used 
in binding another book. 

The fragment makes partial amends for its 
brevity by containing passages of interest to 
the higher critic; on pp. 1 and 2, the Mer- 
chants Epilogue (E, 2419-2440), the Squire's 
Prologue* (assigned to the Franklin, F, 1-8), 
the Franklin's proem and the beginning of his 
tale (F, 709-752), and on pp. 3 and 4 a fur- 
ther part of his tale (P, 1198-1272). Of the 
eight mss. published in full by the Chaucer 
Society, the Plimpton MS. is most like the Pet- 
worth, reading frankeleyn for squier in Sq. 
Prol. 1, with mss. Petworth and Hengwrt, and 
inverting the first two lines of Frankl. T., with 
mss. Petworth, Corpus and Lansdowne. For 
Merck. Ep. we are able to compare it with two 
more mss., and for Sq. Prol. with seven. 4 Of 
all these fifteen mss. the Plimpton ms. is most 
like Cambridge Mm 2.5." It belongs pretty 
clearly to Type IV. of mss.,' the chief mark 

'This information, on the basis of a photograph, 
is due to the kindness of Mr. Madan, Bodley's Li- 
brarian, and Mr. Craigie. 

* The " epilogue " and " prologue " in this MS. 
bear out what I have said elsewhere about the error 
of making " E " and " F " two gr»ups. They are 
written with no division whatever, with not even a 
large capital between. However, I have retained 
the usual terms. 

'Six-Text edition (Chaucer Soc.), introduction to 
vol. I., pp. 46-57. 

■E, 2419, god; 2422, as wemen ben for and as; 
F, 3, ge can. 

•Cf. Six-Teat, I, Trial-tables; Skeat, IV, xxiii.; 
Miss Hammond, Bibliogr. Manual, 165-172. 



of which is splitting and rearranging groups 
£ and F. While it has some (so far as we 
can tell) unique corruptions,* it seems to 
represent a transition to such corrupt texts as 
CmMm and Pt. As to the original contents 
of the ms. of course we cannot tell much. If 
the fragment belonged to quire O or P, 13 or 
14 quires, 208 or 224 pages and upwards of 
7700 or 8300 lines preceded. So the mb. can- 
not have agreed in contents and arrangement 
with CmMm, which originally contained about 
13500 lines, before the Merchant's Epilogue, 
nor with normal Type IV. mss., which contain 
nearly 12000 (including Gamelyn), or about 
11000 (without it). The value of such a frag- 
ment of course is not textual, but is in the 
light it may throw on the later history of the 
ms. tradition. It adds another to the small 
group called by Miss Hammond IV. d, includ- 
ing otherwise only Petworth and Cambridge 
Mm. 

In Pbinxjipio: Prol. 254 
For the Friar's pleasant In principio, which 
helped so much in his begging, Dr. Skeat 
quotes from Tyndale an illustration which 
shows that "the friars constantly quoted this 
text." But this as it stands is a little unac- 
countable ; at all events there is something more 
in the reference. The opening of St. John's 
Gospel, the most impressive statement of the 
central dogma of Catholic theology, was and 
is regarded with peculiar reverence and used 
in various ways, liturgical and superstitious. 
The whole passage, " In principio . . . omnia per 
ipsum facta sunt" (w. 1-3), was used with 
various ceremonies as a charm against fever 
by the Anglo-Saxons. 8 St. Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, is said to have cured a demoniac by 
the use of holy-water and reciting " In principio 
. . . plenum gratie et veritatis " (vv. 1-14) .• 
In various ways the Middle Ages showed espe- 

T A curious dialectical or individual pronunciation 
is indicated by the writing of shl- for si-; shley- 
ghthe ( ! ) E 2421, ahleppte F 721, shlouthe F 1232, 
shlute F 1260. 

'Saxon Leechdoma (Rolls Ser., 1864-6) IX, 136. 

'Magna Vita S. Hugonis (Bolls Ser., 1864), 275-6; 
Roger of Wendover (ib. 1886-9), I, 305. 
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rial reverence for this passage; it was some- 
times read at baptism and at extreme unction, 
and was used for superstitious purposes, in- 
scribed on amulets and charms. 10 On nearly 
every Roman Catholic altar to-day stand two 
framed " altar-cards," one containing part of 
the canon of the mass, the other this passage, 
(vv. 1—14), which forms the usual "last gos- 
pel," read after mass. At the end of the con- 
secration of a bishop, he recites the passage. 
Less markedly, it appears in many other places 
in liturgies both Latin and English. 

Friday Weather: Kn. T. 1539 
The Knight, comparing the lover Arcite's 
variable spirits to the changeable weather of 
Friday, adds rather inappositely 

Selde is the Friday al the wyke y-like, 

which Dr. Skeat illustrates by a Devonshire 
proverb and an Old French passage. The same 
supposed fact is stated and accounted for in 
Alexander Neckam's De Naturis Rerwn. 11 
Venus of all the planets is most benevolent to 
earthly beings. " Hinc est quod sexta feria, 
in qua Venus dominatur, fere semper aliam 
faciem praetendere videtur quam caeteri dies 
hebdomadae." The reason is that since living 
creatures need both heat and moisture, and 
this planet is of hot and moist nature, it good- 
naturedly sends heat after a wet week and 
wet after a hot week. What can be simpler 1 

Simkin's Btjse : Rbbvb-s T. 4057-^106 

Simkin the miller, to distract the over- 
shrewd clerks Allan and John so they cannot 
do as they intended (t. e., spy on his rascality) , 
unties their horse and lets him run after wild 
mares in the fen. Much the same trick, for 
a similar purpose, is played by Loki on a 
mountain-giant, in the Gylfagitming in the 
Prose Edda. 17 The giant undertakes to build 

*• Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. Gospel, p. 662. 

"Rolls Ser., 1863, pp. 42-3. 

"Prosaieche Edda im Auszuge, ed. Wilken (Pader- 
born, 1877), pp. 62-4; Die Edda (tr. Gering), 
331-3; Younger Edda (tr. Anderson, Chicago, 1880), 
109-11. 



a great burg for the gods and finish it before 
summer, and demands as reward the sun and 
moon, and Freyja as wife; the work nears 
completion with the marvelous help of his 
horse SvaBilfari, the gods grow alarmed at 
the payment they must make, and Loki un- 
dertakes that the work shall be unfinished 
when summer comes, and the reward there- 
fore forfeited. As the giant drives his stallion 
in the evening for rocks, Loki in the form of 
a mare runs neighing out of the woods ; SvaCil- 
fari bursts his harness and keeps the giant 
chasing him all night, and the loss of time 
saves Freyja and the sun and moon. 

Chantecleer's Chivalry: N. P. T. 4372-3 

He chukketh, whan he hath a corn y-founde, 
And to him rennen thanne his wyves allc. 

The same nice observation is found in a 15th 
century Latin poem from Bohemia, De Gallo, 
on the resemblance between a cock and a priest. 

Gallus granum reperit, conuocat uxorcs 
Bt illud distribuit inter cariores." 

The Pursuit op the Fox : N. P. T. 4565-91 

The rape of Chantecleer by the fox is well 
illustrated by a carved miserere " in that finest 
of English parish-churches, St. Botolph's, Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire. A fox is running off with 
a cock, its neck in his mouth and its body lying 
over on his shoulder. 15 Behind him is a 
woman in pursuit, with a distaff in her right 
hand and a spindle in her left. 18 At the nar- 
row bottom of the miserere a hen is looking 
on in evident bereavement. The carving is 
skilful in composition and execution, and con- 
tains the essentials of Chaucer's lively scene, 
as much detail as could be put in such small 
space. It seems to be about contemporary 

" Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, pbil.- 
hist. CI., 1861; XXXVI, 162. 

"The 18th of the upper stall seats on the south 
side of the choir. 

"And bar upon his bak the cok away (4569). 

" Ran . . . Malkin, with a distaf in hir hand 
(4674). 
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with the tale. 17 It is probably merely another 
illustration of the popular, traditional charac- 
ter of the pursuit-scene. 18 

"Ha, Ha, the Fox": N. P. T. 4571 

Ha! ha! was the regular shout to frighten 
away a marauding animal. The 13th cen- 
tury Dominican Nicolas de Biard says, with 
a diverting application, in one of his sermons : 
" Non est lupus adeo incarnatus in ove quin 
fugiat si pastores continuent clamare : Ha! Ha! 
Unde bonum est frequentare sermones." " 



The Wife of Bath's Revenge: 
800-810 



W. B. P. 



The Wife of Bath, never patient to excess, 
found her husband's readings aloud (721, etc.) 
from the book containing "Valerie and Theo- 
phraste " and other cynical literature a little 
too much. Yet when she has retaliated by 
tearing three leaves out of the book and knock- 
ing JanMn into the fire, and he again by 
knocking her senseless, after all this row she 
recovers her resourcefulness and shows that 
her creator at any rate has profited by some 
of this reading. For her final revenge seems 
borrowed from the very book which contains 
" Valerie," Walter Map's De Nugis Curialium. 

O! hastow slayn me, false theef? I seyde, 
And for my land thus hastow mordred u.c r 
Er I be deed, yet wol I kisse thee. 

As Jankin knelt penitently to kiss her, 

" " Probably executed during the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century " : Reports and Papers . . . of the 
Architectural Societies of the Diocese of Lincoln, 
etc., publ. by J. Williamson, Lincoln, p. 184 (kind- 
ness of the vicar of St. Botolph's). 

"Miss Petersen, Sources of the N. P. T., pp. 
10-21. In a late M. E. song by the Franciscan 
Ryman (Herrig's Archiv, LXXXIX, 285-6), the 
fox " toke a gose fast by the nek," and " threw a 
gose vpon his bak," and the goodwife "threw hir 
rok" at him. The relation of medieval sculpture 
to popular literature and folklore should prove as 
charming a subject to look into as the like relations 
of Greek vase-painting. 

"Hanrtou in Notices et Extraits des MSB. de la 
Bibl. Nat. XXXin, pt. 1, p. 267. 



yet ef t-sones I hit him on the cheke, 
And seyde, ' theef, thuB muchel am I wreke ; 
Now wol I dye, I may no lenger speke.' 

Walter Map 20 tells the following anecdote of 
the foolish wrathfulness of the Welsh. One 
of two companions is shot, and charges the 
other to pursue the murderer, " ' et mihi vitam 
meam ab ipso refer ; ' " unable to overtake the 
murderer and wreak vengeance, the second re- 
turns to his wounded comrade and tells of his 
failure. "'Veni hue,' inquit [vulneratus] , 
' ut susceptum a me osculum feras uxori meae 
et filiis, quia morior.' " As the other is about 
to kiss him, the wounded man stabs him in 
the belly. " ' Perde,' inquiens, ' tuam [vitam] 
qui meam mihi per ignaviam non retulisti.' " 
Then the second disembowels the first, saying 
he is only sorry he cannot convey such kisses 
to the wife and children. 

Fbiahs in Hell: Sumn. Prol. 1675-1706 

The curtain-raiser, in the Sumner's Pro- 
logue, to his dramatic revenge on the Friar in 
his tale is not elsewhere extant, Dr. Skeat be- 
lieved. However this may be, a story does 
exist of which this cannot be quite independ- 
ent. It is of a Cistercian monk carried to 
heaven, who wondered to find there religious 
of many orders and none of his own. But the 
Queen of Heaven replied with a compliment, 
" aperiensque pallium suum quo amicta vide- 
batur, quod mirae erat latitudinis, innumera- 
bilem multitudinem monachorum, conver- 
sorum, sanctimonialium illi ostendit," all Cis- 
tercians. 21 Chaucer's jape has every appear- 
ance of being a vulgarization of this. 



"Camden Soc, vol. L, p. 103, which is not long 
before the Dissuasio Valerii (142 ff.). A parallel 
to the Prioress' French of Stratford (Prol. 126) has 
also been noticed, on p. 236 ("loqui Qallicum Merle- 
burgae"). The same treacherous-blow motive oc- 
curs in a memorably tragic form at the end of Mr. 
John MaBefield's Daffodil Fields. 

* Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus Miraculorum 
(Cologne, 1851), VII, 59; d'Ancona, Precursor* di 
Dante, p. 72. I have heard Chaucer's story in a less 
coarse form told at the expense of a particularly 
narrow Protestant sect. 
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The Friar's Vision: Surnf. T. 1854-68 

The friar in the Sumner's Tale shows more 
tact and presence of mind than the commen- 
tators give him credit for, when he tells his 
bereaved admirer instantly how he saw her 
child's soul borne to bliss. 22 After avouching 
his vision by his venerable brothers the sexton 
and the infirmarer, he says he arose in tears, 
and all the convent, 

Withouten noyse or clateringe of belles ; 
Te Deum was our song and nothing elles. 

Te Deum would be sung not as a thanksgiving 
for a sinless soul gone to paradise, an unme- 
diaeval suggestion quoted by Dr. Skeat from 
Bell, but in honor of the miraculous vision. 
Those who report the healing of a blind woman 
by the relics of St. Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, 
want the bells rung and Te Deum sung. 28 It 
was quite usual to do this after a miracle, in 
its honor and to call people together. After 
the healing of a blind girl by St. Dunstan, 
" tunc pulsato signo . . . concurrit universa civi- 
tas. . . . Coepimus itaque excelsis vocibus simul 
et lacrymabilibus Dominum Deum nostrum 
laudare," " which last doubtless means that 
they sang Te Deum laudamus, te dominum 
confitemur. When the chapter of Lincoln are 
convinced (which was probably soon) that a 
dropsical woman and a dumb boy have really 
been cured by St. Hugh, the bells are rung and 
a procession made to the saint's tomb. 25 An- 
other reason for bell-ringing in our case per- 
haps would be that Thomas and his family had 
taken out letters of fraternity in the friar's 

" Such visions are common enough, especially 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Another related by the 
Venerable Bede, besides that mentioned by Dr. 
Skeat, is St. Cuthbert's, of the shepherd Hadwald 
{Vita 8. Cuthberti, ch. 34); cf. also Bede's Hist. 
Eccl. IV, 3 and 23. St. Cuthbert as a boy was said 
to have seen Aidan's soul carried by angels to 
heaven (Alfric's Lives of Saints, E. E. T. S. II, 
142). 

"Magna Vita 8. Hugonis (Rolls Ser. 1864), p. 
375. 

"Memorials of St. Dunstan (Rolls Ser. 1874), p. 
138. 

" Vita, in Giraldus Cambrensis' works (Rolls Ser. 
1874), VII. 126, 133. 



convent (2126-8), and it was customary to 
toll a bell at the death of a member. 28 The 
reason why the friar says scornfully that in 
his case they did not make all this noise might 
be that anybody living within earshot would 
know the convent-bells had not rung that night. 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

University of Michigan. 



Schillers Anthologie-Gedichte, kritisch heraus- 
gegeben von Dk. Wolfgang Stammler. 
Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber's Verlag, 
1912. 8vo., 71 pp., M. 1.50. 

This edition of Schiller's contributions to 
the Anthologie auf das Jahr 1782 is issued as 
No. 93 of the Kleine Texte fur Vorlesungen 
und Vbungen, edited by Hans Lietzmann, a 
collection which covers a vast and widely diver- 
sified field of study and which is, perhaps for 
that very reason, not so well known to Ger- 
manists as it deserves to be. The " Anthology " 
itself had been reproduced in 1905 by Fedor 
von Zobeltitz as No. 5 of his Neudrucke literar- 
historischer Seltenheiten. Outwardly attrac- 
tive — far more so than its Tobolsko prototype 
— and faithful to its original in many little 
details of typography, this reproduction is un- 
fortunately extremely unreliable, as has been 
pointed out by Leitzmann (Euphorion, XV) 
and E. Miiller (Jahresberichte for 1905). 
Stammler's text of Schiller's share in these 
poems — the operetta Semele alone is omitted — 
is better than that of v. Zobeltitz, though hardly 
to the extent that one might expect of an 
editor who speaks of the work of his prede- 
cessor as " unbrauchbar." 

The signatures * that Stammler assigns to 
Schiller are: A. M. 0. v.R. Rr. W. W.D. Y. 
*. f. The absence of the letter X. in this list 
is sufficiently explained by the statement of 



* Rock, Church of Our Fathers, 2nd ed., II, 244-5. 
1 X. is, on p. 69, erroneously listed under both 
Abel and Schiller. 



